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141.  For an account, differing in some details from that given here, of the quarrel
between Jackson and the Bentons, which occurred in Nashville, September 4, 1813,
see J. S. Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, New York, 1911, I, 67-70.

142.  Frederick Barker (1808-82), curate of St. Mary's, Edgehill, Liverpool, 1835-54,
was consecrated Bishop of Sydney, New South Wales, November 30, 1854.

143.  Compare Our Old Home, p. 362:

"Is, or is not, the system wrong that gives one married pair so immense a superfluity
"of luxurious home, and shuts a million others from any home whatever? One day
"or another, safe as they deem themselves, and safe as the hereditary temper of
"the people really tends to make them, the gentlemen of England will be compelled
"to face this question."

144.  Andrew Jackson (according to Bassett, op. cit, I, 4-7) was born March 15,
1767, in South Carolina, whither his father, probably of the Irish tenant class, had
migrated from Ireland in 1765.

Two letters by Washington Jackson to Andrew Jackson, pertaining to various
business transactions, are included in The Correspondence of Andrezv Jackson, ed.
J. S. Bassett, Washington, 1926, I, 146, 196. Washington Jackson informed his
correspondent in a letter dated Natchez, December 20, 1809: "I have at length made
sale of your Wench and Child."

Hawthorne evinced, on more than one occasion, an interest in, and an admiration
for, Andrew Jackson.

145.  Compare Our Old Home, p. 339.

146.  For an account of the tax on windows in houses, which was operative in
England from 1696 until 1851, see Stephen Dowell, A History of Taxation and Taxes
in England, London, 1888, III, 168-77.

147.  "A gentleman whom I met on my journey informed me that at the time of
his visit to the whirlpool, the bodies of two English deserters, who had been drowned
in attempting to swim across the river, were spinning round the cone of water, and
had been so for three weeks previously" (William Chambers, Things As They Are
in America, London, 1857 [second ed.], p. 105 [first ed., 1854]). Hawthorne's imagina-
tive embellishment of his source is characteristic.

148.  It was on this occasion that Hawthorne told the story which, upon Mrs.
Heywood's request, he later wrote down as "The Ghost of Doctor Harris." The
circumstances  which  evoked  Hawthorne's   oral  narration are  described  in  "The
Ghost of Doctor Harris" as follows:

"We were sitting, I remember, late in the evening, in your drawing-room, where
"the lights of the chandelier were so muffled as to produce a delicious obscurity
"through which the fire diffused a dim red glow. In this rich twilight the feelings
"of the party had been properly attuned by some tales of English superstition, and
"the lady of Smithells Hall had just been describing that Bloody Footstep which
"marks the threshold of her old mansion, when your Yankee guest (zealous for the
"honor of his country, and desirous of proving that his dead compatriots have the
"same ghostly privileges as other dead people, if they think it worth while to use
"them) began a story of something wonderful that long ago happened to himself . . .
"[The Nineteenth Century, XLVII, (January, 1900), 88]."

The manuscript of the story was sent to Mrs. Heywood with the signature, "Nathaniel
Hawthorne, Liverpool, August 17, 1856," and was first published ibid., pp. 88-93.

For references to the "bloody footstep" in Hawthorne's writings, see Doctor
Grimshawe's Secret, pp. 29, 69-71, 96, 103, 186, 299, 301; The Ancestral Footstep,
pp. 472, 510; Septimius Felton, pp. 326-34. Indeed, the image so impressed itself upon
his mind that it became a leading motif in these stories.

149. Edward Baines, The History of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster,
London, 1868 (first ed, 1836), I, 543:
"In a passage near the door of the dining-room [in SmitheH's Hall] is a natural